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By AlírcGo Ifonkíns 

Spscial lo ihe Guardian 

Montevideo, Uruguay 

• A major political crisis is developing in 
Uriiguay over the" army’s growing powcr. 

President Juan Bordaberry brought in a 
new cabinet Nov. 1 aiter a furor devcloped 
over the arrest of Jorge Batlle'. leader of a 
leading but rival faction of Bordabcrry's 
Colorado party. 

Batlle was arrcsted at the dernand cf the 
arrny for criticL'.ing the miiitary in a radio 
broadcast ih which he Iashed out at ofñcers 
for tryir.g to reopen a case in which Ire was 
acquitted of financial inipropriety four years 
ago. 

Last week, Bordaberry announced that 
thc military courts would also take action 
against Scn. Wilson Ferrcira, a leader of thc 
opposition libcral Blonco party who ran 
against Bordaberry in last year’s election. 


Ferreira was 


with "divulqing a 


secrct document” revealing a navy 
agreement with the foreign ministry on 
diminishing Uruguayan sovereignty over 
territorial waters. 

That the military has rcanaged to force 
charges against two of the country’s leading 
politicians has provoked discussions of the 
army’s greater power and some taik of a 
possible coup. 

: The army has not, however, been all that 
successful in destroying the Tupar.taros 
guerrillas (MLN — National Lifceraiion 
Movement). 

Although the Bordaberry regime has 
claimcd a grcat dcal of success Ln íís cam- 
paign against the Tupamaros, ir. private 
govcmmcnt officials are nol so optimistic. 
The fascist bands, secrct’y operatir.g with 
governmcnt support, arc even less so. 

.■ In a recent cditorial in "Ázul y Blanco,” 
ncwspapcr of the ultra-right, thcy moaned, 
“Wc arc losing the war prcciscly whcn wc 
think wc arc winning it.” 

Since the Tupamaro assassination of 
several mcmbcrs of the governmenfs Death 
Squad last April 14, and the regime’s sub- 
scquent declaration of “war,'’43 Tupamaros 
and 39 incmbcrs of the govcnimcnt Joint 
Forces have bcen kilied. Every now and 
then, however, sc 


streets by trigger-happy troops — and tho ! 
deaths Jon’t figure on thc fatality lists'. Nor 
do the cases of a Christian Democrätic 
worker and a doctor, who v.cre tortured to 
death. Nor the cascs of "suicidcs” in prisons. 

Everyday an average of eight 
‘Tupamaros” arc captured, bringing_the 
total to 2550 officially. The Committee for 
the Farniiics. of Political Prisoners claims 
that tip to 10,009 have been detair.ed, many 
of them r.ot Tupamaros but union leaders, 
studcnts and “suspic'ious” persons. 

- Nearly evcryone suspccted of Tupamaro 
conncctions is torturcd, although the more 
efficient meíhods are rescrvcd for known 
revolutior.aircs. The methods arc 
rofinements of those used in Vietnain and 
Brazü: electriciíy, bcatings, ice watcr baíhs, 
partial suffocation, proionged periods 'of 
standing without food or v/ater, fake 
cxecutions, limb stretchings, and 
psychological harassment. 

. A number of the most imponant 
organizcrs of the guerrilla movement have 
been killcd or capturcd: Jorgc Alberto 
Candon Graiaíes, Horacio Carios Novina 
Grcco and Armar.do Hugo Eíanco are dcad. 
Luis Efrain -Martinez P’r.tero and Raul 
Ser.dic hnve been captured. The rcost sought 
Tupamaro now is Raul üitiegain Greissäng. 

Scndic v/as wounded ar.tl capturcd last 
Sept. 10 along with sevcral otbers in a shoot- 
out at an abandonea store front on Sarandi 
street in the old city of Ivlontevicieo. Thc ; 
“foundcr”of thc Tuparcaros had ied a rural . 
guerrüla column near Rio Negro, which was 
virtuaüy wiped out by tlie Joint Forccs. 

Dtove to cour.tryside? 

Tiie fact that Sendic had becn liviiig in the 
countryside, coming to the city only oc- 
casionally ',o make contacts, indicated that 
he apparently supported tlie idea of 
devcloping a rural-based guerriüa war. 

Some “íegal” organizations are treated by 
the regime as if tliey were clandestine. The 
most important of these is the Broad Front 
w’nich coñtcsted last Novembcr’s clections. 
It consists’ of Communists, Christian 
Dcmocrats, Socialists, indepcndents and 
splinter groups from tradiíional parties. 

. For its part, the stale rcaüzes that its battle 
is not just against the “subversives,” but is 
forself-preservation. Uruguay is in hock and 
tlic auction is sclling it to the bankers and 
foreign debtors of íhis former “Swítzerland 
of Latin America." This debt is about $700 
ir.illion ar.d somehow S270 million in in- 
terests, payments and mortgages must be 
scraped togcther — mostly from the same 
financiers — by May 1973. 

lnfiation is bccoming a “way of life." lt is 
running at 70 oercent already this year and 
wiil ükclv hit 90 pcrccnt by Christmas. The 
Inlerr.aüonal Monetary Fund tried to im-. 
posc a lircit of 20pcrcent for wage increascs, 
but militant strikcs havc forccd Bordaberry 
to grant 40 percent hikcs. Ncariy a miüion 
Uruguayans, more than one-third of the 
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uncmployed and thousandsof retired pcopü 
who don’t receivc pensions arc literaüj 
síarving to dcath. 

The GNP shrunk by more than 1 perccn; 
last ycar, but the 500 oiigarchica! famiiie: 
who rule the country didn’t do so badly 
Thcy control neariy lialf of all agricultura 
land and, he![)cd out by foreign investors, 7^ 
percent of industrial capital. With Bor 
daberry, a cattie rancher, as prcsidcnt, £ 
four-month rcstriction of mcat saics ha: 
bcen iniposed. Meanwhilc, ÍOOOcattlc a day 
are marchéd across thc botder and so!d fot 
threc limes the price in Brr.zil. 

To sustain its posiüons cnd vvork out it: 
new role in imperiaüsm’s new intorontiona! 
division of work, thc rcgime has had to 
resort to fascism. In a preludc to a proposcd 
■education law tliat would break up 
univcrsity aulonomy, student particäpation 
in politics and- put cducr.üon unclcr thc 
direct control of thc chief execuíive, faacist 
bands invaded schools, bc.at rp stua.cr.ts cnd 
prqíessors, robbed or tíestroyed school 
propsrty- and shot and kilicd a lefrist 
niüitant. Similar incidents arc being trumpcd 
up in unions to give ezcuse for ictcrvention 
in the Communist-dominated worker’s 
movernent. 

Thcsc fascist bands obey the intcrests of 
diversc factions of the ruling class. Some arc 
associated wiíh ex-presidént Jorge Pachcco 
Areco, othcrs opcrate ouí of thc Ministry of 
Intcrior, cthers ín thc pay of the C3A, thc 
Spanish Falange or even Braziiian 'or 
Paraguayan agents. When the Ttipr.rnaros 
kidnapped. CIA agent Nelson Bardesio in 
Fcbruary he gave Ihem information a’oout 
the Dcath Squad with which hc was con- 
nccted. Some of thc exposed Squaá 
rr.cn-.bcrs wcrc Icter given rcfuge in the 
Pr.raguayan cmbassy. 

The uhra-right is a!so caliir.g for a couníer 
insurgency tvpe of coup to crcate something 
likc the rcgirce in Brazii. Hence, in an article 
caümg tor crcation of a “Chief of Siuff for 
Psycho-poütical War,” an editorial in “Azu! 
y Blanco” asserted tliat “ií wouid be absurd 
to pretend that politicai, reiigious, cultural 
or union counterinsurgency actions can be 
carried out by the state’s civil organisms.” 

Sorce rriiütary officers were said to be 
"negotiating” with the Tupatnaros, with an 
end to the war in exchange íor ?. Peruvian 
type socbl transformation. Whüe both 
official and revolutionary sources men- 
tioned this, it wasn’t clear whether it was just 
a gimmick or if rea! lalks had laken place. 
Senator Zelmar Michelini and many 
revolutionaries say that the Arrr.y is tíivided 
between “nalionalist” and pro-ímperialist 
íactions. 

In Yiew of this compücated but criticai 
social picture, alí of the left agrees that 
fascism is the immediate eriemy and that 
unity must be obtained to tícfeat it. Most 
also agree that peace is slso r.ecessary. But 
the mcaning of peace and uiiiíy and how to 
obtain it is subject to a vigorous poiernic. 
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By Karen Wald 


When unsuccessful right-wing atlacks on 
the Cuhan revolution began to be sup- 
planted hy so-called ‘’left-critiques.” a 
. prevalent accusation against Cuba was that 
"Sovict domínation” had caused the 
■ revolutionaries to abandon arnied struggle 
and their previous open support for 
liberation movements. 

K.S. Karol repeated the popular myth in 
his book Guerriiías in I’ower." “Castro s\as 
forced to urrn.iiis back on what 'had been his 
paramount objectise until then: a con- 
tincntal resolution," Karol lold his readers. 
“No fresh proclamations on the Latin 
Anterican revolution hase been issued since 
Che's' death. . . 

•Sell out? 

The' cause of this “scll-out" position, to 
Karol 'and lo a nuniber of 'otlier outside 
critics. was the Soviei linion. "The man in 
- the street . . . and also the dcvout party 
member . . . could not help but wonder . . . 
whether Fidel’s support of the Permian 
• -'revolution'.-did not fly in t-he face 6f the 
OLAS (Organization of Latin American 
Solidarity) rfcsolutions, and whelher it was 
not time for Fidcl to niake it clear precisely 
' .how this nc.w alliancé uith Russia was in- 
fluencing his views on the Latin American 
revolution." 

When I visiied Cuba last year. everyone 
insisted tbat Cuba had not changed her 
policv. Thcj' suggested one look at Cuban 
policy statements, at Cuban actions, instead 
of the analyses oífered by foreign observers. 
Carlos Rafacl Rodriguez, member of the 
ceotral commiltee, stated flatly: “The 
thoughtof the Cuban revolution about these 
qucslions has not changed. Our position is 
!lhe same we have defended throughout* the 
entire dcvclopment of the revolution.” 

Over a ye_*r later, commenting on the 
recent OÁS (Organization of Ámerican 

Sldtcsl mccting, tUe editorial in Cuba's 

ofticial daily ncwspapet, Granma, used 
almosl the samc words. Perü had tried to 
introducc a rcsolution endjng the biockade 
of Cuba. Although it was defeated, scven of 
Ihe member countríes had voted for the 
measure. a sliarp rebuké lo U.S. domination 
of the organization. Expressing satisfaction 



tKat thc measure had not passcd, Ihe IJ.S. 
representative added that tlie U.S. was 
"willing to lift the blockadc of Cuba as soon 
as therc are clear indications that C'uba i-, 
changing iis policy (oí ’intervention’ in Laiin 
Anicrica.)" 

The Granma editorial called the U.S.- 
statcment hypocritical and diversionistk:, 
trying to create coníusion “when it in 
sinuates that ihe Cqban government tnigh: 
change its policy, thus attcmpling to fsr. 
false rumors that' the Cuban governmem 
may be stuc^.ng a changc of policv or 
contemplating talks involving compromises 
and transactions vith imperialism. 

“Even though Cuba's staunch position hns 
been clearly stated a thousand lirnes,” the 
Granma editorial continued. "we will ncvcr 
tire of reitcrating it as .niany tinies as 
necessary. The policy of the Cuban 
governrnent has not changed and will never ' 
chánge. It is tlie irnperialist government oí 
the U.S. lltat must change its policy. Until i: , 
does so . . . Cuba will have.nothing to discuss : 
with.the government of the U.S." 

Wliat is that unchanging policy of tlic 
Cuban rcvolution? Rbdriguez sunimed it uji . 
in a speech to t.he International Organizalion 
of Journalists in January 1971: "It is true thal . 
when a people has a revolutionary con- 
sciousncss and weapons . . . it has a 
guarantce of independence, but we also 
know that that guaranlee will not be ab- I 
solutc until imperiaiism is defeated,” he tokl j 
the assemblcd journalists. He underljned the 
need for continental revolution, stating "... 
we understand that for us, the most im- 
portant lactor in tliat defeat is the 
developmcnt of thc struggles of thc peoplcs' 
of Latin America for their indcpendence and 
progress." 

Commenting on evenls in Chile and Peru. 
Rodriguez observed: "It is understandable, 
th'cn, why we are overjoyed with the triumph 
of Salvador Allende and IJnidad Popular, 
achieved at this stage without the pcopics 
havihrg to take up arms. ... 

Armed sfruggLí neccssary 

“We are pleased to see that the Govern- 
ment of Peru holds firmly to its nationalist 
positions,' rejecting the interventíon of 
imperialism and searching for its own roads 


to the solutions of ils problcms. . . " he wcnt 
on, but quickly cautioned: “We would.be 
very liappy to know that thc indepcndence 
of Latin America could be achieved by roads 
sucli as I liose taken by Cliile and Peru, 
witliout a need for armed confrontatioiis, 
biit a glance at the panorama of our Anieiica 
does not make thal salisíaction possiblc. The 
miütary gorilia tyrannies continue to subsist 
and are maintained. We know full well that 
the roads to dempcraty are closed and that, 
as was stated in the Sccond Declaratio.i of 
Havana, ‘Wherever the roads to the exercise 
of democracy arc, closed to the people, 
there is n'o other. way but tliát of armed 
struggle.' 

Then, to niake certairi that pcople un- 
derstood that Cuba’s comniitmcnl was not 
just theoretical, Rodriguez concluded: “Vou 
can be certain, comradcs, that just as we 
greet witli joy thc bloodless victories cf oui 
peoplcs. and support all poss'ibililies of sucl' 
victorics, so. wliercvcr in Latin Anicrica oi 
anywhere else in thc world firnv íirni!— ■ 
hands take up the wcapons lcft by Ihc heroic 
guerrilla, therc will be the supporl. th( 
solidarity, and if need be, the presence oí tlu 
Cuban people." 

The Second Dcclaration of Havana, oi 
support for armed liberation slruggles, ha: 
been Ihe corncrstone of Culian foreigt 
policy sincc the victory of the rcvolution 
But lcssons have bceu learned through tlu 
years and the oulward expression of thi 
policy does not alwavs appear the same. 

“Wc haven't by any means given up armei 
struggle," • exploded one worker in ai 
organization with direct ties to the liberatio: 
struggles abroad. "We've just gotíen a hell c 
a lot more scrious. We've been too 
generous vith our blood and our lixts 
before,” he went on — an idéa I was to heai 
repeatcd many limcs beforc I lcft. Tlrc 
. Cuban people have paid a very liigh price foi 
our too hasty support of every group tiiai 
■ picks up a gun. We can t afford to bt 
I romantic revolutionaries anymore, and \v< 
1 can't afford to suppovt this type o 
revolutionary, eithcr — all tliose people v. h< 
don't lead anyonc, don’t represent anyone 
but declare themselves a mílitant vanguari 
- organization and demand our heip. Am 
' we’ve always given it , all too freely. 


continued 
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By Leu is II. • Uin»md 


SANTIAGO — “There is a 
lot of liberty i» Cbiie,” sairl 
Costa Gavi'as, the directov 
of poiitically provocative 
movies. There was enough 
for him to fihn “State oi' 
Siege” lierc, hut just harely. 

Costa Gavras previously 
had infuriatcd the worid’s 
dictators, anri particularly 
thosc .of his native Greece, 
Avith “Z.” Lil;c\s'ise, he in- 
sulted Stalinists and- agi- 
tated other Cominunists 
with the showing of “Tlie 
Confession.” 

Now “Statc of Siege” has 
convulsed all sectors of 
Chile’s broad political spec- 


i 




Costa Gavras 


trum. And the film is not 
quite finished as yet. And it 
does not have to do with 
Chile, anyway. 

Gavras, at 39 Ihe leader of 
the political film movement, 
offered an inlerview in 
ITT’s Sheraton Carrera 
Hotel, a sanctuary from fhe 
slings of the Chilean right 
and the arrows of the left. 

■ “State ol Sieje,” he e>;-- 
plained, is a stor.v of neoco- 
loniaiism, of advisers from 
rich countries who scek to 
Impose their own systems 
and values on the eou.iii ies 
they “aid.” Tlie events of 
the fihn derive rouglily 
from the execution by Uru- 
guay’s Tupainaros of U.S. 
police adviser Dan Mitrione 
in 1970. Yves Montand, lead- 
ing mán in Gavras’ previous 


of Mitrione,” Gavras in- 
sisted. “We do not reallv 
know that ease, although wc 
know sotne of .it. Montand is 
a higli functionary who is 
kidnaped. I.Uit wc use no 
names.” 

'J iie locale is not defined, 
cithei’, boyond its being in 
Latin America. But thc 
niovié liad to hc made some- 
where. Chile, as the freest 
country with at least a rudi- 
mentary fihn industry nec- 
essary to supjiort flie pro- 
duclion. was the only choice. 
Biit as thé mosl higlily poli- 
ticized nation, it liardly 
turncd out to be idcal. 

Critics on thc right main- 
tained “Statc of Sicge” was 
financed by the Tuparnaros 
(most of the money is Anier- 
ican). Uruguay’s amhassrtdor 
protestcd diplomalicall.v. 
The left aecused Gavras of 
unrevolutionary commercial- 
ism. 

Part qf tlie problem was 
that Gavras’ polilics do not 
fit under any of the ideolog- 
ieal labcls Jhat define poli- 
tics lierc. 

Gav-ras said he lias never 
associated with any move- 
ment, that his character' 
would not permit it. 

“My íriends accuse me of 
heing an aggressive inde- 
pendent. í don’t l;now ií a 
socicty can organize itself 
around people suc-h as me, 
but . . .” He punctuated the 
phrase with a take-it-or- 
leave-it shrug that Santia- 
go’s half-dozen brands of so- 
cialists find so dis'concert- 
ing. . 

“Thc trouble with political 
pai’ties is that they deal in 
simplifications. None is as 
perfect as its advocates say.” 

What, then, islbe basis of 
his own philosophy? 

“The dignity of man, fun- 
damentally. Jusüce. I cannot 
accept that some men go 
hungry. I cannot accept that 
some live very well while 
others live very poorly . . . I 
am not a Christian but 1 ac- 
ccjit the ideal, 'to love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ All the 
enormous quanlity of words 
today maltes this ideal seem 
old-fashioned, but it is my 
philosophy.” 


Qild 

laxc-d and intense. He grew 
up in postwar Greece, wliere, 
the air was thiek with íhe 
themes that would later 
dominate ífís films: Strtlin- 
ism, antieommunism, U-S. 
aid, military rule, civil | 
stri fc. 

In 1953, Gavras left 
Greece for thc Sorbonne in 
Paris. “But literature and 
philosophy did not gct to 
tlie issues,” he said. So aíter 
three years hc turned to 
studies for television and 
the movies, and he then 
worked in those fields. 

After 14 ycars in France, 
Gavras returned briefly to 
Greece in 1967— as it hap- 
pened, just before the mili- 
tary eou]). He had picked up 
the “Z” bpok describing thc 
deatli of Greek rcbcl leader , 
Lambrakis at tlie hands of 
the military, nnd thc couji 
that soon followed gave it 
an instant relevance. 

Argentina, wliose müitary 
regimc usuaüy imposes a 
rigid movie censorship, was 
allowed to see “Z.” Gavras 
explained that the film had 
just received a big reception 
at the Mar del Plata íilm 
festival and the distrihutor • 
seized thal moment to ask 
approval in Buenos Aires. lt 
worked. Sevcral Argcntincs 
who saw the picture said 
they. fclt. it was ciescribi'ng 
thoir own dictatorship, the 
only incongruity being the 
fact tliat they were there 
sccing it. 

According to Gavras, Don- 
ald Huggof oí-Cincma Five 
in Ncw York paid about 
SG00.000 on ihe gamble that 
! the shocv would succeed 
there. It díd, bringing in $10 
rnillion. 

1 AVith that, American fin- 
ancicrs were interesled in 
polilical movies. lt was 1968, 
and ihe throttling of the 
Prague spring was on the 
puMic rnind. Gavras and 
' Jlcmtand turned to “The 
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By Bariry Hubia 

Sccond of twocríides 

A number of Laíin American 
revolutionary groups, parliculariy in the 
urban and industrial southern part of the 
continent, have bcen ab!e to synthcsize 
armed struyjie v.ith mass organi/.ing. 

The Chl.'ean M!Jl (vrhich engaged in 
armcd strurg’.e curing the Eduardo Frei 
adrninistration, I969-Í970), the Uruguayan 
T’.ipamarcs and several Argentir.ian 
groups — particulárly the ERP-PRT (Peopic's 
Revohuior.ary Army and ils poiitical 
ieaderhäp, the Rcvoiutionary ÑVorkcrs 
party) — have managed to put dov.’n deep 
roots i.n the working c'.a.ss. 

Thus whiie they engage in kidr.appings, 
bank robfceries and attacks on repressive 
police ar.d military forces, they are not 
terrc.ríst or Debrayist gror.ps, v.ith a politiccl 
line guaraji'.eeing their isolation from the 
masses, as lltey have been portraycd by thc 
mass metíia in this country and bv t.he 
revisionist Cömmur.ist partäes and Trotskyist 
groups. 

They have consistently used both armed 
and unarmed actions not to attempt to 
launch an immeciate assauit on t'ne state at 
this stage or to dcfeat the goverr.ment in 
purely military terms, but to develop the 
politica! conscioasness and level of 
revo’.utionary orgar.ization of th.e niasses, 
especially of the workir.g class. 

Food trucks have bee.n hijacked and ihe 
contents dLstributcd to poor famüies, radio 
stations have been seiz.ed for revoíutionary 
broadcasls and reactionary figures have 
.been irnprisoned in “people’s jails" to show 
both the poütical iüegitimacy and military 
vulnerability of the ruiérs. 

Both Uruguay’s Tupamaros and 
.Argentina’s PRT have origins in the workers’ 
movement — among rice ar.d sugar 
workers — ar.d both have many members 
who are workers, shop stexvards, and tratíe 

union oífidals. 

The Tupamaros, founded in 1963, is the 
betterknown of thcse two groups in the U.S. 
It has taken a numberof spectacuiar actions, 
such as the kidnapping of U.S. CIA agent 
Dan Mitrione and of British ambassador 
Gcoffrey Jackson, the escape of 106 
Tupamaros from the nationa! penitentiary 
last September and the exposure of 
corruption’ within the country through.the 
seizure of govemment and corporate 
documcnts. 

During the 

1971 etecuor.s tn UrJgray, tne "o.nn'.untsr 
party, Socialisí party, Christian Dcir.ocrats 
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and left sections of the bourgéois partics 
formed a “Broad Front,” palterned after — 
but tothe right of — the ChÜean UP (Popular 
Unity) of Salvador Allende. The Tupamaros, 
although not supporting the Broad Front, 
deciared a truce during the eampaign so that 
the govcrnment cou!d not use thc-ir activities 
as an excuse for suppressing the cpposition. 
Neverthelcss, the reactionary Juan Bor- 
daberry was elcctcd after a campaign ful! of 
íraud and harassment of the left. 

In an atiempt to smash thc Tupamaros 
and the workers, who have waged several 
general strikes, Bordaberry declared a “state 
of internal war” April 15 giving the 
government miütary powers and eliminating 
democratic rights. A íierce struggie between 
the. miüiary and the Tupamaros has raged 
since then. 

Llbci’Eíion síruggls in Argeníirtn 

'i'lie tíecisive poüticai event in modem 
Argentiman hisíory was the taking of power 
by Juan Peron in the ciecíions 0 ? February 
19-ío, foliowing a military coup in 19-74. 
Peron, an army officer who became Minister 
oí Labor ar.d Social Security in the military 
adr.iir.istration, was a brilliant poütica! 
tacítcian. He buüt a massive pcwer base 
arr.cr.g the workers and the poor ar.d created 
a nationalist-populist movement, the 
Justicialists or as they are usuaily calied 
Peronists. 

The first years of Peron’s administration 
brought Argentina a considerab’e, though 
temporaiy-, degree of national independence 
from British imperiaüsm, which had been 
scverely weakened by World War 2. Real 
gains were made by both workers and 
women, led by Eva Peron. But in its later 
j’ears the Peron regirne ran into both 
economic problems and imperiaiäst sub- 
version and was overthrown by a miütary 
cotip in 1955. Peron went to 5-pain from 
which he today directs r.iuch of the Peronist 
moverr.ent, which stili lcads the powerful 
union fedcration, the CGT. 

Aíter a period of civilian rule, the milit3ry 
again sciz.cd power in Argentina in June 
1966. The cconoraic situation continued to 
stagnate and took a quaütative tum íor the 
worse in 1955 when foreign domir.ation, this 
time U.S. imperialisni, again gained the 
upper hand. Durir.g 1967-63, mass marches 
of hungry, ur.employed sugar workers at- 

bureaucrais vvere replaced by revoluíionary 
wcrkers. 
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Tüe Revolutionary Workers jiarty (PRT) 
was founded in 1964 by sevcral diverse 
political groupings. Al tbe time of ihe sugar 
workers marches, * the PRT decided to 
embark on armed struggle; in Ju!y 1970 it 
founded the People’s Revolutionary Army 
(ERP). "With the foundation of the ERP," 
PRT leaders to!d Prensa Latina last January, 
“a miütary p!an was drawn up whose main 
purpose was to make the crganizaíion, its 
prcgram and objectives known to the 
ntasses. It was principaüy a period of armed 
propaganda.” 

The PRT, although a.ssociatcd v.ith the 
Fourlh (Trotskyist) Ir.tcrnational, has at- 
tempted to assimüate tlte thinking of the 
most advanced Marxist-Leninists around thc 
worid: “The PRT, which leads the ERP, 
defines itself ideoiogicaily as Mnrxist- 
Leninist and it assimiliates the teachings of 
revolutionaries from other countries amoug 
them those oí Major Che Guevara, Trotsky, 
Kim 11 Sung, Mao Tsetung, Ho Chi Miníi, 
Gen. Giap, ctc.” 

They also maintain relations with Peronist 
groups engaged in armed struggle in 
Argentina including the Peror.ist FAR, 
Mor.teneros (right-wing Peronists) and the 
FAP, largest of the three. At the sanie time, 
the PRT sees itseif as a sociaüst “aílcmative 
to Peronism.” In an interview in liie January- 
February New Left Revicw, PRT ieaders 
cailed Peronism, “an aliiance of three 
elasses: the bourgeoisie, the petty- 
bourgeoisie and the working class. 
Ideo’ogically, its poiicies are nationai- 
capitalist. The Peronist guerriilas . . . are ihe 
popuiar sector of the movement. . . . As the 
ciass struggie intensiíies, Peror.ism will 
divide. . . . The revolution in Argentina will 
be made with Peronist workcrs, but the 
ieadership wiil not be Peronist but socialist." 

“Argc-ntina,” they said, “is capltaüst and 
scmi-colonial. The bourgeoisie Ls a junior 
partner of U.S. imperialism — there is no 
‘national’ bourgeoisie to promote in- 
dependent capitr.üst development, the fight 
is forsociaüsm.'The bourgeoisie cannot lead 
the revoiution, oniy tlie workir.g class can 
make the revolution.” 

Roots fzi worlters’ moverner.t 

Under the leadership of the ERP-PRT and 
other leít íorces the highly organized 2 r.d 
ciass-conscious Arger.tinian workers have 
staeed massive strikes and denioristrations. 

iüs o ; 

tooiLpiacc ag&:nst repression ana oecunes m 
wages. Workers cook over tkelr 
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|U.S. inñation could trigger 
Irevolntion, soil expert says 


% y ■ 

!; Claude Fly, an agronomist 
< \vho was held captive seven 
| months by Tupamaro rebets 
•In Uruguay. warned downtown 
iKiwanians Wednesday that in- 
‘jlation could cause revolution 
!jn this country as surely as 
Ipoverty can cause it in Latin 
J America. 

' He said the ruling oligarchy 
ün many Latin American 
'countries made off wilh as 
imuch as a billion and a half 
dollars a ycar, while 90 per 
cent of the population lives on 
- from $70 to SS00 a year. 

In the U.S., Fly said, pri- 
vate, public and corporate 
äebts total some S3 -trillion 
while the countrj’’s net worth 


is only $2 trillion. 

Latin American resentment 
of the U.S., he said, stems 
from U.S. investment there 
where companies reap profits 
ranging from 100 to 270 per 
cent. 

Fly has been “lent” by the t 
U.S. to 21 different countries ( 
to tell them how to use their 
soil. . . 

He was on such a mission 
when kidnaped from his office 
outside Montevideo Aug. 7, 
1970. Fly was kept in a steel 
wire cage with 15 inches of 
stand-up space where he was 
"suspendedin time and 
space” for 208 davs. 

He said his regimen of 


mental and physical exercise 
impressed his rebel guards, 
who “thought they had a CIA— 
agent but found they had a 
eommon oid Aggie.” 

A heart attack Feb. 22, 1971 
triggered his release after all 
other efforts failed, and Fly 
gives credit to prayer by him- 
self and others. He was flown 
home March 28. 

Touching on Americaa 
firms in t'rouble in Chile, he 
said that any foreign com- ; 
pany must be ready to leave : 
Latin America within 15 to 20 
years. 

He said there was still . 
room for firms that give as 
well as take. <■ > 
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rl FÍ II. Fly predicted more dsngers 

8“ I V P f fí 1 1 \ for the United States in the cur- 

I IWVUIl^ , ren t turn of society against 

changes wrought by science and 
fí technology in areas like 

fdnap ilory and 

Fly warnéd that scientists 
B K/I S must assume some social 

ln pfannanan 

i consumed in projects. 

The capiiai-Journai state staff Thursday night in Manhattan, 

MANHATTAN— Dr. C 1 a u d e pjy was presented a plaque for 
Fly felt a lot better when the his contribution to good land 
Uruguayan rebels who kidnaped practices in Kansas by the 
and held him 208 days last Soil Gonservation Society of 




Ths Capllal-Journal Stale Slaff 


yeear relazide he was nothing 
like a CIA agent, “just a plain 
old Ag^— ' 

When rqbels ceased harassing 
him, he had a lot of time to 
think in the close confines of his 
basement cage. Thursday, Fly, 
a soil conservationist, shared 
some of his thoughts with Kan- 
sas State University students at 
a convocation. 

Wednesday night was his time 
for reunion as he told old Ma- 
nhattan friends from 20 years 
ago how it was to survive the 1 
kidnaping and a heart attack 
while captive. 

Similarities Seen 

After reiterating statements 
from Wednesday on how 
religious faith preserved his 
sanity and on the role U.S. bu- 
siness had played in degrading 
life for the common Latin 
American, Fly told students of 
similarities here and in South 
America. 

Fly claimed the saddest result 
in Uruguay has been the 
destruction of one of the more 
viable middle classes in South 
America by an expensive, 
idealistic weifare program. 


America. 
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Edgar Hoover will end his 
long and distinguished ca- 
reer as head of the FBI soon 
and be succeeded by John In- 
gersoll, head of the Bureau of 
Narcotics . . . 






THE CJA has a bad press 
anywhöfe, and it’s getting 
worse in South America. Its 
man Dan Mitrione, who was 
murdered in Uruguay, was 
generally regarded there as a 
torture specialist for the in- 
teliigence agency. True or 
not, that’s the reputation of 
theCIA . . . 


I 
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'N october 1967, v/ashington coiinter-insurgency ex- 
perts were understandably jubüant. Wit'n the dcath 
of Che Guevara and the faüure of the Bolivian revö- 
- lutionary fcco, they thought serious left-wing agita- 
tion in Laíin America would end — at least foi' the foiscc- 
able future. In fact it did the very opposite. In Uruguay, 
Argentina, Chile, Bolivia a # nd Peru, while Cnc s cieath uicl 
.indeed lead to the abandonment of his continental theory 
of revolution, it also stimulated new revolutionary thought 
and groups, and brought the síruggle in less ínan four years 
to dramatic and uncxpected results. In aü five of tliese 
countries today, thc left is cithcr on the road to powcr 
or in the proccss of consolidating actual victories. It is no 
longer trying self-consciously to mimic the Cuban cx- 
pcricnce, nö longcr couragcously (but iuopportunely) 
launching rural guerrilla advcnturcs, no longer volunter- 
• istically dcclaiming tbat thc cbjectivc conditions for rcvo- 
Jutlon nced only tbe devetopment of subjectivc Icadership. 
Rather the lcft is now soundly grounding its stratcgy and 
taetics in lccal reality; ar.d that reality, although it varics 
In all five countries, scerns to cxclude preciscly thc Che 
(Regis Debray) model of guerrilla Joco. 

[ep^vECAüSE of the TUPAMAROs’ spcctacular exploits, 
\J) it is Uruguay which has received most publicity. 
j- T) Indeed tnc Tupas have repcatcdly robbcd suppos- 
edly impregna'ole banks and gambhng casinos, 
assaulted police headauarters, kidnapped high govcrnment 
oílicials, captured ofncial radio stations long cnough to 
broadcast 12-miimte manifestces, and, in gencral, con- 
vinccd the ccuntry’s 2.9 million people that they are in- 
vincible— despite massive US counter-insurgency aid to 
the government. But most importantly, the Tupas bave 
hclped radicalize that population, so much so that today 
all liberal and left-wing forces are united in one formidable 
front and tbat has been Tupamtiros’ sirategy frorn tbe be- 
ginning. 

Organized by socialist party cadremen as early as 1961, 
the Tupamaros, which are armed forces of the clandes- 
tinc Movcment of National Liberation (MLN), ncver 
intended to seize power sinrply íhrough violence, Iheir 
goal was, and is, to help build a mass political conscious- 
ness. Until 1963 their activiiy was limited to hdping tlie 
non-unionized and exploited sugar workers of interior Uui- 
guay to win brcad-and-butter dcniands. Only when die 
government vccred sharply to the right, broke relations 
with Cuba, installcd prcss ccnsorsbip and launcb'cd v/ide- 
spread repression ciid thc Tupas begin tbeir rcialiation. 





. . , STATINTtL 

By making public the official documcuts they seized m 
banks or ministrics, thc Tupas cxposed government cor- 
ruption and showed up the collusion existing betv/cen the 
rích, tbe USAID programs, and tbe elected ofñcials. In 
exchange for the rdeasc of kidnapped ofñcials, the Tupas 
forced the governmcnt to distribute food to the rieedy and, 
in one dramatic case, to build a frce workers clinic, win- 
nir.g the population’s admiration and a greal dcal of co- 
operaíion as wcll. , 

• “From 1967 on,” one Titpa tolcl mc in Montevideo last 
June, “v/e werc strong cnough to seize power. But vvhat 
good vvould that have done? The gorillas [right-wing gen- 
erals] in Argentina and Brazil would have descended on 
tiny Uruguay and crushed us. Bcsides, the peoplo migbt 
have cheercd us, but vvould not havc fougbt for us. Our 
people have to learn that it is for themselves that they arc 
fighting. Thcy have to want power, That takes years of 
politicization. \Vc havc to v/ait." Waiíing, of course, has 
fceen costly not only to the government but to tnc Tupas 
thernselvcs. The police also arc learning from the strugglo, 
and, as it has been intcnsificd, the Tupas havc begun to 
suíler scrious losses. Scores have been killed, and there are 
currently over 100'in jail, incluclin'g Raul Sendic, once a 
socialist party oflicial and one of the original lcadcrs of 
the MLN. AIso, as US counter-insurgency cxperts have 
taken over command of the hunt, torturé has becorne a 
standard part of t’ne govcrnrnent’s rctaliation. That v/as why 
the Tupas cxecuted Dan Mitrione, the CIA’s supcr-slcuíh, y 
vvhose ofiice vva.s in Montcvideo’s police headquarters. 

V/ith gencral clections scheduled for this Növember, it 
is campaign time in Uruguay now. In the past, only two 
parties have jockeyed for power: thc Blancos (Wliites), by 
and large represcnting the landed population and thc Colo- 
rados (Rcds), strong espccially in Montevideo, vvhere half 
of Uruguay’s people live. But now a third party vvill be on 
the ballot, a united front vvhich is so vast that it has 
oíficial support from Moscow to Rome, joining together 
under a single bauner the Communist and Christian Demo- 
cratic parties, as v/cll as Trotskyists, anarchists, pro-T upa- 
maro militants, left liberals and dissidents frorn the tv/o 
rnnjor partics. Thc Frente Amplio oflers none of the usual 
“advantages” (pork barrel posts, cor.ccssions, contracts, 
ctc.) in exchange for votes; presidential candidate, Gcneral 
Liber Seregni, vvho once ruled Monlevideo’s army but re- 
signed wheri ordcred to use his troops for repressiort, 
promises only hard timcs ahead. Yei in a fev/ short months, 
and starting frorn scratch v/ith neither the prcss nor the 
airwaves in its favor, thc Frente has become the front- 
runner, so much so that there is a great deal of talk tfcat 
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Only disciplincd faith and 
an unfeigned love for his 
fellow man énabled the 
kidnaped American to 
survive his captivity in the 
hands of these determined 
Uruguayan guerrillas 
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By 7- 

Paül Frigckns 

N the morning of August 7, 
1970, kindly, soit-spoken 
Claude L. Fly kissed his 
wife, Miriam, good-by and set out as 
usual for his laboratory ofíice in the 
Ministry of Agriculture on the out- 
skirts of Montevidco, Uruguay. Th.e 
distinguished, 65-year-old U.S. soils 
expert h‘ad come to Uruguay at that 
govcrnmerit’s urgent request. LIis 
mjssion: to help — as he had helped 
21 other countries— that economi- 
cally troubled nation of three million 
to improve its agriculture. 

Asjie rode to work, Fly was mind- 
ílil of the U.S.. embassy’s warning 
that thrcc U.S. citizens had been as- 
saulted in the preceding week by a 
band of urban guerrillas known as 
thc Tupamaros. Two of the Ameri- 
cans escapéd, but one, Daniel A. 
Mitrione, an Indiana police expert 
who, like Fly, was advising the gov- 
ernment, hacl been kidnaped. Also 
abductcd was Braziiian consul Aloy- . 
sio Dias Gomidc. But Fly was not 
unduly alarmed. “After all,” he had 
said in casual conversation with a 
Uruguayan coileague, “what would 
the Tupamaros possibly want with 
an old soils man like me?” 

At his laboratory, Fly plunged into 
a conference with his Uruguayan 
couriterpart, Prof. Luisi De Leo; 


I Abruptly at 9:40, five men in street j n captivity, again _ 

j clothes burst into the tiny office, f 0 -d e d, Fly was removed to a second 
drew guns and hustled Fly out á hideout, where he found himself 
back door. The American struggied, po.diocked inside a 4-by-6 ! /2-fcot cage 
but De Leon sliouted : Don t fight! built of two-by-fours covered with 
; Thcy’U shoot to kiil.” _ strong steel-wire mesh. The so!e 

Outside, the gucrrillas quickly furnishings were a lumpy cot and, a 
blindfolded Fly, then bound him hucket for sanitary facilities. Thére 
hand and foot. He was shoved into vvas barely room to wálk, but.he 
a large burlap sack and dumped into cou Jd stand. Fly stretched and fiexed 
the back of a battered pickup truck. bisjtaut muscles with relief. 

| Thc kidnapers climbed into the^ Meanwhile, Uruguayan President 
■'■cab of the truck and sped away. . , Jorge Pacheco Areco had steadfastly 

[ Thus began for Ciaudc Fly 2n in-; refirsed to .negotiate with what he 
credible 208-day ordeal, and for called common criminals. Fly’s 
Uruguayans another chapter in the fämily.and friends found mornen- 
Tupamaros’ seven-ycar struggle to tar y r eiief in a handwfittcn note the 
.pverthrow the electcd government of kidnapers had delivered from the 
[í’ their country. Just a weck before, the scientist to his fearfl.il wife: “Plcase 
'■] Tupamaros (the name comes from don’t worry. I am well. Pray for me 
;. i an i8th-century Inca chieftain re- and wait. They give rne enough to 
. nowned as a leader of opprcssed peo- eat.” But the good news proved 
ple against Spanish rule) had short-lived,. for at about the same 
demandcd that sorne 150 political time it was announced that the Tu- 
prisoners be freed in exchange for pamaros had executed Mitrione. He 
Mitrione and Gomide. Immediatcly v/as found blindfolded and shot in 
after Fly was hauled away, they thé head'and back, in'a bloodstained 

car parked in one'of the city’s mid- 
dle-c!ass residential sections. 

Unaware of the murdcr, Fly 
paccd his wire cage and began to 
size up his captors. Until now, his 
knowledge of the Tupámaros had 
been scant, but he soon discoverec! 
that the guerrillas (perhaps 3000 all 
told) operated throu'gh cells or ac- 
tion groups. "Only one or two mern- 
bers in each cell knew anyo.ne in 
anoíher cell, so thnt if captured they 
could not reveal the hideouts of 
others,” he' says. “They never ad- 
dressed each other by name, only bv 

‘Comrade’ or some similar term.” 


was nauied away. 
telephoncd a local radio station and 
warned: unless their demands were 
met the scientist faced the same fatc 
death--as did the other two. 
“Malice Toward None.” After a 
long, joiting ride over wincling, 
cobbled streets, the bruised and ex- 
hausted Fly was half-carried, half- 
dragged, into an old, apparently 
abandoned building. There his cap- 
tors stripped off the sack, removcd 
blindfcld and bindings, and shoved 
him through a hole into a dungcon- 
like hideout beneath the fioor. “Thc 
space was only ab.out three and a 
half feet dcep,” Fly recalls, “and I 
had to bend over to .crawl to a 
blanket-covered cot in one co'rner. 


Apparently they rar. the gamut of 
... , ,, , Uruguayan life, froir.- laborers to 

Then my Kidnapers clamped a hd -university faculty members to col- 

lege-age young men and women to 


over the hole'and left me to medi- 
tate on my fate in darkness and 
terror.” 

Fly had only recently recovercd 
from viral pneumonia, and was soon 
shivering and coughing badly in thc 
damp, chill hideout. The next morn- 
ing, his guards pulled him from the 
hole and gave him a cot in the 
empty room above, plus his first 
meal—chunks of beef, potatoes and 
tea, heated over a blowtorch. 

Sometime during his third night 


professional mcn. His guards were 
mostly middle-class yoting men and 
women of college age, with a few 
older, gangster-type leaders mixed 
in. 

Fly was immediately accused of 
being a CIA agent, and grilled in- 
tensely. The terrorists produced as 
evidence the technical soils manual 
that Fly had just authored. They 
pored over its contents, seeking 
proof of espionage, but in the end it 
proved harmless, as did Fly’s per- 
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FORT COLLINS, Colo.-Dr. 
Claude Fly, who was hsld cap- 
tive seven months by the 
Tupamaro guerrillas in Uru- 
guay, said Wsdnesday there's 
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him apprehensive. 

Fly said he thought his 
relaase was a result of tv, o fac- 
tors: 7he guerrilias already 
had told him íhaí he would be 


no truíh to repcrís that he was ; released shortly after t'ne Bra- 


a Central Intelligence Agency 
agent. 

‘Tm a privaíe citizen, and I 
was under contract to the 
Uruguayan government as a 
soil consultant,” Fly said. He 
added that he didn’t know how 
the rumor started. The reports 
first were published in un- 
derground newspapers in New 
York. 

Fly spoke to members of the 
press at a news conference 
Wednesday morning. It was his 
first meeting with reporters 
since he was released and re- 
turr.ed to Fort Colüns March 
28 . 

Fly said there were times 
durirg his captivity that he 
“thought my time w'as up.” He 
said thc guerrillas didn’t abuse 
him physicaüy, but movemenís 
he heard, including the rattle of 
machine guns less than three 
feet away from his cell, made 


züian counsel would be re- 
leased, and only two days after 
they made that statcment he 
suffered a heart attack. 

The eighth day after the 
heart attack they Ieft him at 
the hospital. 

Fly said when the Tupamaros 
kidnaped him seven moníhs 
ago, they came to his snil labo- 
ratory, walked in, bündfolded 
him and tied him up, put him 
in a pickup truck, and was 
taken to a place he though! 
might have been the cellar of 
an abandoned building. 

He was later placed in a 
smail ceil. He said he didn't! 
know what was goir.g on in the 
ouíside world and cnly now is 
beglnning to hsar about the 
other kidnarings. 

The politica! kidnapings in 
Urugurav haven't hciped fhe 
cause of the Tupamaros, Fly 
said. 


He said he plans to rest and 
recuperate before considering 
any future job. He said he 
wouldn’t be interested in going 
baek to Uruguay unless the 
poiitical situation there im- 
proved. 

He said he beüeves three 
things accounted for the len- 
iency shown him by his kid- 
napers. First, he wasn’t con- 
nected with the U.S. govern- 
ment or the CIA, or' any other 
government agency. Seeond, 
the work he did toward better- 
ing soi! conditions was of such 
nalure that it “benefitted all 
the peopie of Uruguay.” Third. 
Fly said, ‘T tried to be a model 
prisoner. I gave them no trou- 
ble at a!l.” 

Not all reporters who attend- 
ed the press conference were 
admitted into Fly’s apartment. 
Those who weren't admitíed üs- 
tened to a tape recording of the 
interview. 

Reporters who saw Fly said 
he looked weli and appeared to 
be in fairly good physical condi- 
tion. 
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By George W. Grayson 

Associate professor 0 f govemment o.t 
the' Coílegc 0/ V/üliam. and Mary, Gray- 
son specializes in Latin American poli- 
tics and iHsits South America frequently. 

mWICE IN LE3S than two "ivseks, 
ií Urugup.y’s Tupamaro guerrillns 
. have relcassd' kidnapéd foreigners — 
one upon payment o£ raniom, nnd the 
other apparently because they feared 
they had a tíying man on their hands. 

On the night of Feb. 21, Aloysio 
■ Mares Dias Gomide, Brazil’s consul in 
Montevideo, v/as let out of a car in 
’the fashionable riverside section of 
the capital after more than 200 days 
captiviíy. His wifé had sent the guer- 
rilla?' 5300,000 raised through telcvi- 
sion appeals. 

Last O'uesday night, Tupamaros in 
•,a Volkswagen bus left Claudé L. Fly, 
.an American soih expert ’ilso kid- 
.napecl last summer,. on t< slretchcr at 
the • gate of the British hospital in' 
Montevideo. He had. suffered a heart 
attaek several days earlier, and a, 
hcart specialist kädnapcd ,to treat him 
was frecd with him. Both wcre blind- 
folded. ' *, ‘ 

Still heid in a “peoplo’s prison’’ by 
the 1,0-00 young men ánd women of 
the Tupamarcs, who al'so call them- 
selvea the National Liberation Jlove- 
ment (MLN), is Geoffrey M.S. Jack- 
son, British ambassador to.Uruguay, 

grabbed Jan. 8. . A f ourtli prisoner is 
dead: the body of Danlel A. Mitrione, 
chief U.S'. a'dviser to the Uruguayan 
police, was found in an abandoned auto. 
Aug. 10 r.fcer Prcsident Jorge Pacheco 
Avcco, S'. “rio ra.niom" stalwart, rc- 
fiiscd to releoss 150 jalled Tupsmaros 
ln cxchange ,íor hirn. He had hcsn 
shot tv.'ice In the head. 

The abductors apparently killed Mi- 
trlone rather than the others becausc 
the Italian-born policeman knew more 
about their operations than any other 
- American; he was bslieved to have 
urged the Uruguayan police to torture 
Imprisoricd Tupamaros, and he alleg- 
edly served as an FBI agent in the Do- 
minican Bcpublic at the timo of the- 
1963 invasion, as adviscr to thc Bra- 
zilian sccret police DOPS and as an in- 
telligence agent, accordiug to Julius 
Mader’s potboiler "Who’s Who in 
CIA.” 

Armament3 First 

C ONVINCED THAT Uruguay’s wel- 
fare state, wlth its "come back to- 
morrow” bur 

tion and sag^tñl” 'éx’porf-'depén 
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cconomy. could never providc social 
justice for the niasses, thc rniddle-class 
MLN first struck' against Ihe systcrn 
July 31, 1963, when it crashed into 
the' rural Club de Tiros Suizo, a Uru- 
guayan gun lovers’ organization, ar.rl 
made off with 21 rifíc? and two car- 

bincs, rnost oí wliieh had bcen íur- 
nished by thc at iny. 

Tlié gueiYÍllas went on to bomb the 
offices of Bayer,. a Gennan clicmical 
supplier of tho Vietr.nm war, in Au- 
gust, 1965; biun the Ger.eral Motora 
hecdquf.rtcrs in Montcvideo to protest 
Gov. Nclcon Boelrc-feller’s 19C9 visit; 

“expropriatc” $200,093 from Punía dcl . 

F.ste’s swank Casino San Rafacl a fcw 
mor.ths later; stcal the antcnna cf tho 
anti-Castro Badio Arlel, and stage a 
holdup comparable to Englar.d’s Gre-at 
Train Robbery when they robbed the 
Banco tíe la Rcpubiica of millions of 
pesos in cash ar.d jewelry last Novem- 
ber. 

These are only a few of thc exploits 
of tha Tupamaros, v/hose embiein is a 
“T” in t íivc-pointed star ar.d whose 
name derives írorn Tupac Amaru II, a 
' descendant of Inca royalty who was 
quartered by thc Spanish in 1731 after 
he led an abortive uprising against 
them. 

The Tuparaaros have spurncd the 
Castro-Guevara-Debray “revoluticm- 

springs.from-the-eoi.ntny|ide” theory A \7jáe S preacl FolIoivJitC 
and share the ídeas of Brazilian Com- , . • 

rnunist Carlos Marighella, who wrote- Á oí £ rou P 

the “Miuimanual of the Urban Guer- '■ oríd of the Brazillan ’3 ideas. Be- 
rilla,” wliich enjoins guerrillas to sidcs ths MLN > , L5bor Solidr.rity, the 
strike within cities, v/here most of the CommarJos of the B and the Eastern 
liernisphere’s pcople, wealth and eom- Bevolutlonaiy Avmed Front have clo- 
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The Tupamaros’ hirlnaping 0} jor- 
cigJiG rj has Tcsulted in ctic dcnth, 
that c.j Danicl A. Mitrionc, chicf 
ádviscr to the Urvpiayan pohcc* 

. icho t rcs foitnd shot last Angust. 

•pcrsecuiions against patriots, 0 f a stGol 
pigeon informer, police agent or provo- 
cateur.” Execution3 shouid be pcr» 
formed “by one sniper, patiently, alone 
and untmown, and operating in ■ ab- 
solute secrecy and in cold biood.” 


seem enain- 


rnerce is clptted. Marighella, killed in 
a police ambush Nov. 4, 1900, advo- 
cated formation of aggressive “firing 
groups” composed of “no more than 
four or five” persons who had pre- 
pared themselves physically through 
“hiking, camping and practice in sur'- 
vival in the woods, mountain climbing, 
rowing, swirnming, skin tíiving, trgin- 
ing as a frogman, fishing, harpooning 
and the hunting of birds, small and big 
game.” 

Ambush, sabofage, bombings, kid- . 
capíngs and snipir.g are urged for 
urban teiTorists, who should be.adept 
at using "Molotov cocktails, gasoline,- 
homernade contrivances,” sbotguns, re- 


clared war on the Uruguayan goverm 
ment, tccording to the Chilean Jesuit 
monthly Mensaje. MR-8, National Lib- 
eratlon Action and the Popular Revo- 
lutionary Vanguard, wfcich in January 
- exch'anged Swiss Ambassndor Giov- 
anr.i Enríco Bucher for 70 “subversivc” 
prisonen, torment Brazil’s right-wing' 
dietatorsiup. And tho Bevolutionary 
Leftist Movemeni (T/IIB) operatcs in 
• Chilé, vhere the election of Marxist 
;Presldect Salvador Allende has seiwed 
to de-escelate but not halt the violence. 

Terroriít acts have a number of 
objectives: to initiate the pcrpetrators 
as ener/.ies of the system and heighteri’ 
their ser.se of 'mission; to liquid-ate.' 


volvers and light maehine gun3 (the ranking police and military officials- 
INA 45-caliber is recommended). Espe- to generate friction between the Latin 
ciaily urged ís “the kilüng of aNorth Ameriean regime and that öf the cap- 
American spy, of an agent of the dicta- .tivé; to halt torture of prisoners- to 

^G1AtfRBR8Oa0’t0ö4R0® ©8Ö026OO01 g8.- 

cist personaiity involved in criirtes ancl ernment b^íween the soft- and h&rd-íin- 
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, ’.JJy CHA1U.ES Sl'APLES 

Globc-Dcmncrat Síafl Writcr 

c A St. L« u i s professor who 
helped free agronomist Ciaude 
L. Fiy from Urugunyán guerril- 
fas will go to Mesico in Apri! to 
pubticire 'the gueriüas’ manifes- 
,'to so they v.on’t arrange io l.itl 
nine o.f the professor’s friends 
in Argentfna. 

Kenr.cth F. Johnson, profe.s- 
sor at the University of Mis- 
souri-St. Louis and a specialist 
in Latin American poli.tics, for- 
meriy taught at Cathotic Uni- 
versity' .'n Argéntina. He corrc- 
sponded vvit’n guertitlas in Ar- 
gentina to arrangc the retease 
of the C.vyear-ojd American soit 
expert held by Urtrguayan guer- 
rillas. 

LATER J 0 fl N S 0 N was tn- 
' foi'tned that if he díd not pub-' 
licixe the. nianifcsto, nine of his 
Argcntinian friends woulcl bc 
. slain. 

: F' 1 y was kidnopped by the 
guenillas _Aug.'7. Ile was rc- 


leased Tuesday, 10 days aftet 
suffering a niild lir.arl attack. 
He had becn working on a soil 
survey for the country. 

Johnson v.as sought out by 
Fly’s famity because of his Lat- 
i n America'n connections, to 
help secure the v i c t i m ’s re- 
lease. The professo corref 
spondéd with the Urguayan Tu- 
pamaros guerrillas through the 
Argentinian gnerritlas, during a 
visit to Argentina in September. 

He said the gucrrillas, onee 
convinced by him tivat Fly was 
not a CIA agent, only wantcd to 
figure out a way to pubticize 
thcir cause and release Fly as 
well. 

Initially t h e gucrriltas de-' 
mahded the release of 150 potit- 
ica! prisor.ers, which the gov- 
ermnent refused, Johnson said. 
They titen said they would re- 1 
lease Fly upon newspaper pub- 
lication pf thcir manifcsto 
charging the right-win’g govcru- 
rnent of Presidcnt Pacl \ .» Avc- 
co vv i t h suppression o( thp 
péoptc. 


J 
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THi; PU15LICAT10N, vvas re- • 

fused ,and the gucrriltas tjien • 

dtmanded a S1 milliou runsotn • 

for Fiy. Jolmson totd thc cx- • 

.tremist group tbcy wbufd “nun 
themsdves in thc' eyés of the 
vvorld’’ if Fly dicd because ef 
thé capture. • 

Jolmson offercd to exchange 
himself for Fly, or to arrange 
for Fly’s son John to take the, 
mah’s place as hostage. 

Three weeks ago Johnson off- • . 

ered to pubtish the manifesto *. • • 

through friends at the France 
Press News Agency iir mexico 
City if Fly was released. • • 

,He said his latest Istter from 
t h e Urguayar. guerritlas— via 
h i s Argentinian contacts— said 
if he did not carry out the ptan 
nine bf his friends in Argentina 
would be kilted. 

He said the manifesto vvoutd : 

ba sent to Me.xico City and con- 

- ‘ veyed secretty to him in St. ’ _ 

Louis. * .1 

*‘I want the CfA to teave it • ' 

ajonc, because if they interfere 
• with ít, there witl .he nine pen- 
* . ■ plo dend in Argcntiua.” •..'•• 

He said thc guetrillas mainíy ' • ■ • _ 

wnnted pubticity, an'd wbilc he •• 
eondurrms tl;e kidndpping and . 
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. s}id ciovvn there the people vvill 

bé oppréssed.” 
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J ’Aríicks in two underground 
juíwspapers contcnd th.lt Amer- 
jcan agronomist Clauclc L. FJy 
TÍ'hay have -becn held captivc by 
•T-uparmaro gusrrillas because 
íié is an agent for ihe U.S. Con- 
fral Inteliigcnce Agcncy (CIA). 
%'Howevcr, official sources say 
•this is untrue and that ths story 
'i i a fake. 

/•‘The Scpt. 25, 1570, issuc of 
tiöod Timcs, a- ncwspapcr pub- 
lishect in San Francisco, statcd: 
/ “Tiiough. •l’iuntcd, thc guerril- 
las still h.old two hcstages kid- 
•tiaped ín carly Augu.st, a Brazil- 


fU ff'fí A f /rh nrr, n r 7 ‘r. ... Á./', f 1 ! 
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ian consu! and the U.S. agricul- kidnaping ?. week afler Mi- the hoad pig ia this insrry cn- 
tural adviscr, Claude Fiv. ' trioné’s.” ' tourage? • . 

“They claim thaí Mitrione t T í ,e ? cl ,' lö > fO issue of “You guesscd. it, thal in- 
... , . . T ,. , Liberatcd Guarcüan, an un- noceut agronomist, Clauae Hy. 

( un vii íione, a foimcr IRch- dergroui'.d ncwspaper pubiis^ed Fly, supposedi-y a conserva-.j 
rriond, Ind., poiice cliief, who Jn Mcw York, lakes up this tionist ivorking for a Uruguayaa 
was training Urugiiay offícers th’emc. An aríicb attributed to firm, was really liic CIA head 
under the sponsorship of the the North American Cougress íor the reglon.” 


Agcncy for Intornational Devcl- oa Latin America statcs: 


H o w e v c r , in Washington, 


agents operating in Uruguay/iitiio penlathol, Hig Dán (Mi- eni hemisp’.ere affairs, sakl the 
Argentina, Brazil and Para- íriona) spiiled the nantes ofJr 5 t OL -y ir, a fake. 
guay. Fiy is saici to be tho top sevcral CfA . agents itt BrazlVj xö rn díiio, Churcii’s lcvislo- 
dircctor of Ihese agents. It was Argcntina, Uruguay and Para-|tive assistant, nolcd t'naT the 
this confcssion that l eci to bis g u ay— and who happencd to b e'cj/ v ciocsn’t have rcgions. He/ 

fsaid aiso that lo his kn.owlectge, 


í’ly isn’t an agenl. 

Dine added, liowever, that the 
church subcommittee wiil. bok 
into Mitrione’s i.nvolvcment in 
Lalin America. "The senator 
doubts that thc officc of publie 
safcty operates in t'ne bcst U.S. 
intcrests,” ha said. 

“The Case of Dan Mitrior.e” 
was discusse'd by the Rev. 
Louis M. Cotonnesse, dircctor cf 
the Roman Catho'ie Ch'.'.rcii’s 
Latin Amcriean buréau, .in thc 
October issue of V.’orid Vievv. 
An aide saicl tíiere. appeared to 
be not'mng to substaatiate ttie 
CIA-litii: to Fiy. 
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When the Tupamaros kid-j 
naped Fly, Dias Gomide and Mi- 
trione, they demanded freedom 
for all convicts they considered 
political prisoners in cxchange 
for the release of their captives. 
Later they said they would re- 
lease one or both of the 'surviv- 
ing hostages if the govcrnment 
would permit a guerrilla mani- 
festo to be published in local 
newspapers. The government 
also refused this demand: 

Mrs. -Fly, who has appealed 
repeatediy for publication of the 
manifesto, said after reading the 
latest letter purportedly written 
by her husband: “VVe. areback 
where we started. It is the same 


MONTEVIDEO, Uruguay 
(AP) — After weeks of siience, 
the Tupamaro guerriilas have 
again let some information íilter 
out about the American agrono- 
mist and the Brazilian consul 
they kidnaped more than three 

months ago. J pi ea f 01 - pubiication of the njani- 

An Argentine ncws magazmeif esto » 
published an interview withj ' 

Claude L. Fly, the American soil; 
analyst kidnnaped by the guer-l 
rillas Aug. 7, and Aloysio kiares 
Dias Gom-ide, the Braziliau con- 
sul abducted July 31. . i 

• Uruguayan police reported re- 
ceiving a letter froni Fly that 
said: “We are innocent victims > 
of conflicting political forces 
within a foreign country in 
which there is growing hate for 
the U.S. business iuterests be- 
cause of what tliey are doing or 
have done.” 

The letter was typed and 
stamped with the Tupamaros’ 
emblem, a five-pointed star in a 
circle. Fly’s wife said it ap- 
peared authentic. 

The interview was by Vivianne 
Koestler of Panorama maga- 
zine. She said Dias Goniide ex- 
pressed hope he might be re- 
leased but also expressed fear 
he might be killed as was a third 
captive, Dan A. Mitrione, an 
American adviser to Uruguayan 
police. Mitrione was kidnaped 
July 31 and was slain after the 
Uruguayan government refused 
to free a large number of prison- 
ers as ransom. 

Miss Iíoestler said she asked 
Fly if he was a CIA agent, and 
'he replied: “That’s an absurdi- 
ty.” But she said he told her 
that some other technicans sent 
to Latin America “did not comc 
as I have come." 

Dias Gomide said heandMi- 
trione were in the same room 
for about five days at the begin- 
ning of their captivity but were 
separated by a dark curtain and 
unable to see each other. 

. “We were able to speak_ a 
word.or two,” Dias Gomide said. 
f “He was wounded. Iheardhov/ 

■they cured him.” . . 
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Of ihe Post-DispatcJi Slnff 

CLAUDÉ L. FLY, an American soil expert. was 'kidnaped by guer- 
rillas in Uruguay on Aug. 7 and ha's not been released. His forced cap- ; 
, tivity, plus the killing of another American, has brought a proclaimed' 
state of siege in Uruguay. Numerous government officials have re- 
signed and several critics of the govemment have been arrested. 

An irony pervades the case. Tt is that V. State Department o f f i c i a 1 s say that 


Fly in no way fits the leftist stereotype 
of a Yankee imperiatist agent. He is sim- 
ply an agriculUiral expert whose work 
benefits all the people. He was engaged 
soil survey and analysis, a two- 


in a 

year project, and he was about eight 
months into it. - - ' 

Those who have been involyed in the 
case believe that the leítist guerrillas — : 
called Tupamaros after an Indian name 
— quickly realized that they had the 
wrong sort of man for a political pris- 
oner. Fly's friends believe that the 
Tupamaros would like to release him 
if they could find a way to do so and 
still save face. They have given terms: 
release of Fly in return for publication 
of an antigovernment manifesto in major 
newspapers and its broadcast on televi- 
sion and radio stations. ’ j 

BUT THE situation remains at an ini- 
-passe. The government, under President 
Jorge Pacheco Areco, refuses to deal with 
jthe Tupamaros and concentrates its ef- 
-forts on trying to catch them. ' :i 

Fly, 65 years öld, was kidnaped a week 
after the Tupamaros kidnaped Daniei A. 
Mitrione, 51, an American adviser to po- 
lice, and Brazdian consul Aloysio Dias 
Gomide, 41. Two days after Fly wás taken 
höstage the guerrilias killed M i t r i o n e. 
They made it knovvn that Fly and the 
Brazilian were safe. 

Originally, the guerrillas demanded the 
release of 150 so-calléd poüticál prisoners. 
Pacheco refused, saying that the prisorr- 
ers were common c r i m Ln a 1 s. In Fly’s 
case, then, the demands.were reduced to 
. the printing of the mánifesto._ 
í The Department of State' did not .pres's 
. Pacheco to concede to the release of pris- 
oners on the ground that it would only en- 
courage more poütica! abductions. But 
when the deman.ds were changed, the 
United States Government tried privately 
tö persuade Pacheco to cömplyv 

‘ THE U.S. arribassador spoke vvith Pa- 
chéco and wrote him a !_e;t t pj-._ TH gí,e_ v/ e r e 
communicí 
'a letter from President Richard M. Nixon 
tb Pacheco. : ..... . 


these communications máde the pomt that 
,Jhe guerrilla demands no longer were ex- 
treme and even could be considered rea- 
sonable. There was bitter controversy in 
the Uruguayan government about what to 
do. In the end Pacheco and his no-dea! 
poücy won. ' - . -• 

Compücating the issue, several of the 
newspapers in Uruguay said they would 
not print the manifesto even if ordered to 
do so. On the other hand, a few papers 
printed it. Ply’s son, John, said he vyas 
told that tvvo editors were jailed for print- 

ing it. . . .. 

■ The United States mission m Montevi- 
deo piaced film cüps of a family appeal 
on television stations. Included vvere ap- 
peals from the United Ñations Focd and 
Agriculture Organization and from an of- 
ficial of Afghanistan, where Fly had 
wörked earlier.. ! 

THESE APPEALS reasoned tliat Fly 
was a v a 1 u a b 1 e agricultura! speciahst 
whose work has helped improve the !ot of 
'all people a nd that he shnuld be freed. 
John F!y is a graduate student at Co'o 


PROF. JOHN'SON said he Deuev *d ;hat 
he had securcd assurance that tiia g-.lSi'ril- 
las would hot harm Fly. On one pc«:aeioh, 
he said, Tupamaros robbed a drv'á store 
and left word that’.tliey had stck'tv friedi- 
cine for Fly. On another occ-.í': cn they 
took ovér a theáter, holding Pe a'-'dience 
inside, showed some sliöes givicg their 
side cf the Fly manifesto, ?; c.iCid soriVi 
questions about it and tiier ifcft 

Expenses of Johnson's trip were paid 
by a Colorado committee for Fly’s re- 
lease. Lást week a Texas committee vvas 
formed (Fly was born in Texas) ' and 
Housfon inv*3Stor Paul E. Wise has of- 
fered to pay expenses for John Fly to go 
to Montevideo to join his mother, who has 
remained there, in making an appeal to 
the guerrillas. V/ise has asked the White 
House that President Nixon intervehe to 
try to free Fly- ' ' ' 

Johnson, Hill and John Fly have be- 
come critical of the Síate Departrhent. 
John Fly fears that the U.S. interest in 
his father has waned. .'mc .; 

JOHNSON BELIEVES that the Fly-case 
brings into question the generai policy of 
U.S. aid to Latin America. He. points out 
that in the/nine years since the. Alüance 
for Progress was begun, 13 constitutiona! 
governments have becn overthrown. and 
today in 11 Latin American republics mili- 
tary governments rule, supported by 'mil- 


rado State University, Fort Coüins. He Üons of doltars in American military ás- 
and a professor tliere, Duane Hill, have sistance. ..... ’ 'l 

tried to enlist aid in getting Fty released., Xlaude Fly iä.an employe of Interna- . 

In their efforts to get some sort of ar,- tfonal Deve!opment Services, a private 
tion they approached Kenneth F. Johnson/corporation. His work for the Uruguayan 
visitin? ássociate professor i n poütical government is financed by a Ioan from 

u . . . .. . il T T P A . T«4ftp«'ilinnql nnirol. 


In their efforts to get some sort of ac- 
on they approached Kenneth F. Johnsonv 

visiting ássociate professor i n poütical ■ T - , 

•science at the University of Missouri at the U.S. Agency for International Devel- 
St:- Louis. Prof. Johnson’s specialty is opment. _ . 

Latin American political movements. He Johnson says the image oF the AID or- 
has taught at the Cathoüc University of gamzat.on has been sul.ied byJmks wth 
Argentina and has some acquaintances in the Central Intelhgence Agcncy o m any 
opoosition poütical forces there. JohaF-ly lr » Latm America, he says the U.S.. AID. 
and Hill asked Johnson to go to Buenos Program seems to be s.mply support for 
Aires - just across the river.from Uru- * he ohgarchy. The democ atic m age of 
guay — and t'ry to make contact with the * he u »‘‘ ed States i_s d.fficult to susta.n, he 
Tupamar o s. Johason went there Iast sa >' s - ' vhen * e give full_ support to gov- 
‘j, emments such as that m .BraziI v/here 

t . , . t, „„„„ .. - T ' basic human rights are dcnied and pöliti- 

‘ Throueh friends in Buenos Aires I wa» , . , j .. * 

, " iwu 6 1 ♦i,v Ä ,.'„V” ca * pnsoners are tortured. . , . . ... .. , 

able to get some messages througn, • -u. u. c..-.. 

Johnson said. “I beüeve I heiped create 

an atmosphere in which it is unlikely that 

the Tupamaros will harm Fly. We have 

becn uoncerned about his health. I offered 

_ : a ÖA e; R®1^ l Q^01 601 R000800260001 -8 

tage. This was refused. I askea if thev 
wanted money. Thcy did not.** 
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Terrorisls Release 


Uruguayan Judge, 
Sfül Holding Tv/o 


From News Wire Services 

MONTEVIDEO Uruguay, Aug. 
5 — Left-wing guerillas Tucsday 
night released a kidnaped crim- 
inal judge after a week's cap- 
tivity but today still held a 
wounded United States security 
official and a Brazilian diplomat. 

The Tupamaros urban guerilla 
organization, whäch abducted all 
three last week, freed Judgc 
Daniel Pereira Manelli un- 
harmed at a suburban cross- 
roads and then rang his court i 
clerk to tell him where he could ! 
be found. 

Judge Manelli, who in recent : 
nionths has handled nearly all 
cases dealing with Tupamaros, 
was kidnaped from his .home 
July 28 by three armeri guerillas 
who told his wife: "All we want 
is a long chat.’’ 


Swap Rejected 

The Tupamaros Friday ab- 
ducted Daniel A. Mitrione, 50, 
of Roswell, N. M., an employe 
of the U. S. Agency for Intcr- 
national Development (AID) and 
adviser to the Uruguayan gov- 
ernment on security techniques, 
and Aloysio Mares Dias Gcmi- 
des, 41, second secretary at the 
Brazilian Embassy and assistant 
consul general. 

In a communique Sunday the 
guerilias demanded that the gov- 
ernment reiease all jaüed po- 
Jitical prisoners — numbering : 
about 150 — in excbange för the 1 
two diplomats’ release. But the 
govemment rejected the swap 
as "extortion against the legally- 
constituted government.” 
Qucstioned About CIA 


The judge said his abductors 
interrogated him “exhaustively” 
about his handling of cases in- 
volving Tupamaro members. He 
added that they had not in- 
formed him of the other two 
kidnapings. 

The kidnapers charged that 
the judge was offered a bribe 
by the U. S. Central Intelligence 
Agency to turn down appeals 
made by two jailed Tupamaros. 

The U. S. and Brazilian gov- 
ernments today were reported 
pressing Presädent Jorge Pache- 
co Areco to negotiate with 6he 
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